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Bridges! 


PEREGRINES AND BRIDGES 


The Year of the 

\/ 


Each year our recovery program seems to be marked by some 
distinguishing feature or special event. Certainly 1983 must go 
down in our records as “the year of the bridges,” as no fewer 
than four pairs of Peregrines established headquarters on 
bridges in the eastern U.S. this year and at least three of them 
nested. Early in the season we became aware of a pair that 
showed interest in the Chesapeake Bay-Annapolis bridge, but 
the falcons could not locate a suitable nest-site. Finally when 
Marty Gilroy and Gary Taylor of the Maryland Wildlife 
Administration installed a nesting box with sand and gravel on 
top of one of the concrete piers, the two falcons were satisfied 
with it and settled down to nest below the traffic. The eggs 
unaccountably disappeared near the end of incubation, and so 
regrettably this attempt failed. 

1 Even more exciting events were taking place farther north in 
New York City. Our first report was of a pair of falcons which 
harrassed a maintenance crew when the men climbed down to do 
some work on the substructure below the roadbed of the 
Verrazano-Narrows Bridge between Staten Island and Brook¬ 
lyn. One of the workers had recently been to a talk given by 
Barbara Loucks of the New York Department of Environmental 


Verrazano-Narrows Bridge between Staten Island and Brooklyn. 

Photo hy J. Barclay 

Insert — Young below the roadbed. 

Photo Courtesy N. Y. DEC. 


Conservation on the endangered peregrine falcon, and he 
immediately recognized the birds on the bridge as something 
special. When Jack Barclay, Jim Weaver, and Tom Cade 
inspected the bridge on 13 April, the female falcon was sitting on 
three eggs with a fine tiercel on guard nearby. Traffic roared by 
overhead, and the bridge structures creaked and groaned, but 
the falcons had found a really secure site in road cinders under a 
well-protected part of the bridge and seemed oblivious to the 
thousands of vehicles passing by just a few feet above them. All 
three eggs hatched, and by early J uly the three young were on the 
wing, dividing their attention between the bridge and the nearby 
walls of old Fort Wadsworth. 
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Soon after the news of the Verrazano pair reached us bridge 
workers reported another pair in residence on the Throg’s Neck 
Bridge between Queens and the Bronx! The male was an 
immature bird still partly in brown plumage, but despite his 
young age, he was able to fertilize the eggs, and two young 
hatched at this eyrie. We know of only one previous record of a 
one year old male producing young. Late in June, a day or two 
before the young were due to fly, some local neighborhood boys 
gained unauthorized access to the pier on which the eyrie was 
located and may have shot one of the young with a B-B gun. We 
do not know for sure just what happened, but after the incident 
only a single young remained to fledge from the bridge. 

Late in the season in June, a local Staten Island ornithologist, 
Scotty Jenkins, discovered a third pair of Peregrines on the 
Goethals Bridge between Staten Island and New Jersey. Again, 
the male is an immature bird, and there was no sign of a nest. 
Either these birds had laid and failed earlier in the season, or 
more likely they had just set up a territory in preparation for next 
year. 

The Peregrine Fund has been interested in the possibilities of 
bridges as falcon eyries for some time, just as we have also had 
our eyes on municipal watertank towers ever since Pete McLain 
in New Jersey first suggested them as sites. Many bridges are 
constructed with piers and cable anchors that mimic the features 
of a natural cliff over water. What they often lack is a suitable 
substrate for the nest-scrape, but this feature can easily be 
provided once a pair shows interest in a particular bridge. 
Falcons used bridges several times in the old days, perhaps most 
notably in the case of the unfinished bridge across the Sus- 
quehana at Dauphin, Pennsylvania, where John and Frank 
Craighead found Peregrines nesting in the 1930’s on one of the 
isolated piers standing up out of the water like natural rocks. 
Peregrines also tried to nest high up on the superstructure of the 
Bear Mountain Bridge across the upper Hudson River but were 
shot out by the bridge authorities who considered the birds a 
nuisance. Peregrines have often been attracted to bridges as 
roosting and feeding places, probably because they also attract 
so many pigeons, and many of the peregrines that used to winter 
in New York City were seen on the George Washington and 
Williamsburg bridges and others. 

Then, too, our released peregrines have shown a predilection 
for bridges from the start of our program. Several times in past 
years released peregrines have appeared on the Cheaspeake Bay 
bridges, a female has been regularly in residence on the bridge 
between Atlantic City and Brigantine in New Jersey for several 
years, and a pair has been seen off and on around the bridge out 
of Tom’s River across Barnegat Bay, New Jersey. Recently a pair 
has also been seen on the Oakland Bay Bridge in California. 

Many people have asked about the origin of these “bridge 
nesters”. We were also curious and set about identifying the 
individuals involved. The nature of the bridge structures near 
each site gave us the opportunity to hide in concealed positions 
so we could read the band numbers on the falcons when they 
were attending to their young. 

The female at the Throg’s Neck bridge is a two year old bird 
banded on a cliff in New Hampshire in 1981. You may remember 
seeing her picture on the front page of our newsletter that year. 
This bird represents the first known nesting by offspring of 
released peregrines in the East. 

At the Verrazano-Narrows bridge we were able to identify 
both adults. The female was hacked at a tower in southern New 
Jersey in 1980, and the male was hacked from a cliff in the 
Shawangunk Mountains in New York in 1979. This is the first 
evidence we have of contact between the coastal zone peregrines 


and those released at inland locations. 

Are bridges the habitat of the future for urbanized Peregrines? 
Some, like the Verrazano-Narrows Bridge, may prove to be 
first-class eyries, but we still need to know a great deal more 
about the survival of inexperienced fledglings in the vicinity of 
heavy automotive traffic. Even adult peregrines are not immune 
to this source of danger, as the untimely demise of Scarlett’s 
latest mate, Ashley, on the Francis Scott Key Bridge in 
Baltimore last April reminds us. So far the behavior of the young 
at Verrazano-Narrows and Throg’s Neck indicates that when 
eyries are located on substructures underneath the roadbed there 
is not much tendency for the fledglings to come in contact with 
vehicles during the critical two to three weeks when they are 
learning to fly, to land, and to maneuver. They stay mostly 
underneath the bridge. 

Perhaps bridges will be okay. If so, they offer the potential for 
a great many nesting sites, as Peregrines are obviously attracted 
to them. 



Dave Peterson holding one of four young hatched at a tower site in Utah. 

Photo by D. Paul 


A PRODUCTIVE SEASON 

The production figures for each breeding season continue to 
improve. We produced 260 young peregrines in our laboratories 
this year. Briefly, here are the highlights for each of our recovery 
programs. 

The Santa Cruz facility produced 82 young peregrines includ¬ 
ing 41 from wild eggs. Thirty young were hacked at ten hack- 
sites. Thirty-four young were released by fostering, enabling 
production at 21 different wild peregrine nests to be increased. 
Six young were released by cross-fostering at three prairie falcon 
nest sites. A total of seventy birds were released in California, 
Oregon and Washington this season. Peregrines are very much 
in evidence in California again. 

The Rocky Mountain Program has enjoyed an excellent year 
and there is little doubt that this will have been the best year for 
peregrine falcons in the Rockies in two decades. One hundred 
and eighteen peregrine eggs hatched at the Fort Collins facility. 
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Nineteen of these were wild-laid eggs brought to us by the 
Colorado Division of Wildlife for hatching. We released 99 
peregrines in the Rocky Mountain states this year, including 51 
in Colorado, 20 in Wyoming, 12 in Idaho, 8 in Montana and 8 in 
Utah. Twenty-seven of the young were released by fostering into 
wild peregrine eyries, and 72 were released at 18 hack-sites. 

We saw the first young produced at a tower site in the West 
this spring. An unassisted pair of falcons produced four young at 
a tower nesting site in Utah. Other returning peregrines were 
seen in Idaho, Wyoming, and Montana and pairs were known 
to raise young in Colorado and New Mexico. The falcon in 
New Mexico had been released in northern Colorado in 1982 
and was found mated with an unbanded adult male 400 air miles 
south. A falcon we released on a Boise Cascade Corporation site 
in Idaho has spent the last several months near Los Angeles. 
These observations substantiate our belief that the current 
releases are affecting a much larger area than that in which they 
occur. Since peregrines do not recognize state or regional 
boundaries, the population throughout the western United 
States is apparently benefiting from our releases. Nesting birds 
wearing our bands can be expected in southern Utah, Nevada 
and Arizona, as well as in New Mexico, even though we are not 
releasing birds in those regions. 

Only 62 young peregrines were raised at the Ithaca facility this 
season. We attribute the rather poor production to a variety of 
local factors, most having some basis in the peculiar weather 
patterns of the spring season. Our poor captive production was 
augmented by the 23 wild fledglings and by some birds from 
other breeders for a total of 102 falcons added to the wild 
population in the East this year. 

We wish to acknowledge Dr. David Bird and Ian Ritchie of 
MacDonald Raptor Research Centre for generously providing 
three young peregrines from their production for release at one 
of our New Hampshire sites this year. We also look forward to 
increased cooperation from falconers who are engaged in 
breeding peregrine falcons. Seventeen of the young falcons we 
released this season were given to us by members of the North 
American Falconers Association. We are grateful for their 
continued support. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH AIDS PEREGRINE FUND 

Fortuitous circumstances can lead to unforseen benefits. The 
Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc. have been looking for a 
location to construct a new brewery and have selected Fort 
Collins, Colorado, where the giant corporation holds options to 
buy lands near our Rocky Mountain Peregrine recovery facility. 
This project will require a new access ramp to Interstate 
Highway 25, but the ramp will intrude so close to our location on 
Frontage Road that it will result in unacceptable levels of traffic 
and produce other disturbances to our breeding falcons, as well 
as encourage secondary construction of businesses and houses. 
As soon as Anheuser-Busch learned about our predicament, 
representatives of the company showed an immediate concern 
for our program. 

We have been discussing this problem with the Busch people 
for the better part of a year and recently reached an amicable 
agreement to move the entire falcon facility from its present 
location on the research station of the Colorado Division of 
Wildlife to another place, in order to clear the way for approval 
of the needed highway construction. Anheuser-Busch has 
generously agreed to help with the relocation by providing 
$450,000 to be used to dismantle the existing facilities and to 


construct new ones at the location of our choice, Boise, Idaho. 
We are quite pleased with the arrangement, and we believe that 
the signed contract represents an equitable and felicitous 
solution for both parties. 

Abandoning our Fort Collins facilities and making a major 
move was not an easy decision to reach. We have had very good 
working relations over the years with the Colorado Division of 
Wildlife for the use of its research station, and other things 
remaining unchanged in the neighborhood, we would no doubt 
have kept the Rocky Mountain Peregrine Recovery Program 
headquartered at that location until its termination some years 
hence. We are agreeable to the arrangement with Busch, 
however, because it will allow us at the same time we relocate the 
Rocky Mountain Peregrine Program to get started on our new 
program. The World Center for Birds of Prey. We hope to use 
Busch’s contribution to attract additional money for the World 
Center and will locate both programs at the same place. 


WORLD CENTER TO LOCATE IN BOISE, IDAHO 

We have been looking around the country during the last two 
years for just the right location for The World Center for Birds of 
Prey. Our arrangement with Anheuser-Busch has now made it 
necessary for us to reach a decision. After examining 
possibilities in New York, Georgia, Texas, California, Oregon, 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana, we have settled on Boise, 
Idaho, where interest and enthusiasm for birds of prey run high. 
Not only are the climate and natural environment of the Boise 
area compatible with our needs for propagating Rocky Moun¬ 
tain peregrines and a variety of other species, but the good 
people of Boise and, indeed, the whole state of Idaho from the 
governor and mayor right on down, are solidly behind our goals 
and eager to help achieve them. We have encountered a 
phenomenal amount of public goodwill and friendly cooperation 
in Idaho. 

As one example, the City Council of Boise voted unanimously 
to turn over 280 acres of a municipal nature preserve, 
appropriately named “Flying Hawk Park,” as the site for the 
World Center. Once this acreage has reverted to the Bureau of 
Land Management, from which the city originally obtained it. 
The Peregrine Fund will be able to buy the land from BLM for a 
modest sum of money. It is situated on a grassy hillside about 
five miles south of town and overlooks the Boise River valley. 
The Boise Front Mountains are seen to the north and the 
Owyhee Mountains appear to the south. The Snake River Birds 
of Prey Natural Area is only a short distance to the south. 

The closeness of the Snake River Birds of Prey Natural Area 
and the large population of nesting prairie falcons, golden 
eagles, and other raptors in southern Idaho are further 
inducements to locate a major raptor propagation and research 
center in Boise, as is the strong and effective interest which the 
Bureau of Land Management has shown in the conservation of 
raptors in the Snake River area. In addition, Boise State 
University has expressed a keen desire to develop an institu¬ 
tional affiliation with The Peregrine Fund, Inc. and the World 
Center, so that it will be possible for us to have some academic 
functions associated with the new center as well. 

We are looking forward to a long and fruitful period of 
achievement in Idaho, where for more than 30 years Morley 
Nelson has been promoting public interest in the conservation of 
raptors and working effectively with all elements of society in 
ways that have laid a firm foundation for establishing The World 
Center for Birds of Prey and operating it there in perpetuity. 
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Young Peregrines. Photo by B. Walton 

NATURE SMILES FAVORABLY ON “MONGRELS” 

The established population of released peregrines in the 
eastern United States has steadily increased since the first 
successful nestings in 1980. This season there were at least 16 
pairs on territories from Virginia north into New York, not to 
mention single adults in other locations. Nine of these pairs laid 
eggs, and eight of them fledged 23 young on their own, an 
average of nearly three per successful pair (There is evidence of a 
ninth pair that raised young). These are just the ones we know 
about! Not bad going for a bunch of hybridized mongrels, which 
some people have said would be so maladaptive that they could 
not survive in the wild, much less breed there. 

These successfully nesting peregrines come from parents 
originating from such diverse places as arctic and boreal Alaska, 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, Ungava, Labrador, Queen 
Charlotte Islands, California, Colorado, Scotland, and Spain, 
and yet when they are released in the eastern USA, they all 
converge remarkably close to the known habits, behavior, and 
ecology of the old “rock peregrines” or “duck hawks” that used 
to nest in these parts. Genes do not count for everything! The 
environment evidently plays an important role too in molding 
the phenotypes to fit local conditions, and over time natural 
selection will modify the genotypes as well. 

The whole question of which genetic strains or genotypes of 
wild organisms are suitable for conservation programs involving 
introductions or reintroductions into natural habitats continues 
to produce debate, much of it non-biological in content. The 
subject was considered last year at an International Symposium 
and Workshop on the Application of Genetics to the Manage¬ 
ment of Wild Plant and Animal Populations held in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. (See Genetics and Conservation, 1983, edited by C. 
Schonewald-Cox, et al., Benjamin Cummings Publications). 
The gist of the symposium is that there is no single or simple 
answer that applies broadly to all species or situations. For 
birds, Tom Cade stressed that hybridization and the exchange of 
genes between different populations (gene pools) are natural 
phenomena and often have important influences on speciation, 
adaptation, and other evolutionary processes and that hybrid¬ 
ization can have both beneficial and deleterious consequences 
for the conservation of biological diversity, depending on the 
case at hand. 


RECOVERY EFFORTS IN THE NORTHEAST 

Since the beginning of the peregrine program in the eastern 
United States in 1975, one of the main goals has been to 
re-establish nesting falcons at historically known, natural eyries. 
It is a fine thing to have peregrines nesting on buildings in 
cities, on bridges, and on their own breeding towers in salt 
marshes, but everyone agrees that there is a very special 
relationship between peregrines and cliffs, and to be able to 
observe a pair of falcons at home on some rocky crag overlooking 
sea or river or forest is to excite human emotions in ways that 
many naturalists have tried to express. Suffice it to say, 
peregrines do belong on cliffs, and we have been trying to get 
them back to their natural eyries in the eastern states. 

At first we worked in lowland areas along major river valleys 
such as the Connecticut, Hudson, and Susquehanna, all strong 
centers of peregrine breeding in the old days, but we encountered 
devastating predation on the young falcons by great horned owls 
and other enemies. For example, between 1975 and 1980 we 
released 43 young by hacking from cliffs at Mohonk and 
Milbrook, New York, and Mount Tom, Massachusetts. Only 63 
per cent of these hacked fledglings survived to disperse from the 
sites. Then we discovered that young hacked from cliffs at higher 
elevations in the northeastern mountains experience less preda¬ 
tion from owls and survive better. From 1976 through 1982 we 
hacked out 96 young from seven cliffs in the White, Green, and 
Adirondack mountains, and 84 per cent survived to indepen¬ 
dence and dispersed; nearly half of these birds were hacked in 
1982 alone. 

Naturally we have been eager to learn how successful these 
released peregrines will be in establishing themselves as breeders 
in the Northeast, but it is not nearly as easy to locate returning 
peregrines in the mountains as it is around metropolitan areas or 
in open, coastal salt marshes. We were encouraged early on by 
the successful nesting of pairs at historical eyries at Lyster Lake 
in southern Quebec and at Franconia Notch in New Hampshire, 
but neither pair has persisted, and no others have appeared in the 
meantime. 



Adult and young at cliff in Colorado. 

Photo credit J. Enderson and J. Craig 
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Between 22 and 25 June, Jim Weaver and Tom Cade did a 
thorough survey by helicopter of most of the cliffs and rocky 
outcrops in the Northeast. They flew by and examined at close 
range more than 150 separate rock faces, including most of the 
known, historical peregrine eyries in the mountainous parts of 
New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, and adjacent Maine. 
They saw only one adult, female peregrine, at a cliff in Vermont, 
whereas they found 17 recently active ravens’ nests and many 
more old ones. The same survey technique has been used quite 
successfully in Alaska and some western states to locate falcon 
eyries, and it seems likely that had there been nesting pairs in the 
northeastern mountains in 1983, Weaver and Cade would have 
seen some of them. Single birds are more difficult, and we know 
from sightings of returning adults and subadults at our hack-sites 
that between five and seven individuals showed up this year. 
Even so, the results so far in the mountains have not been as 
encouraging as they have been for the mid-Atlantic coastal 
region, where we believe a self-perpetuating population of some 
30 pairs will be established in the next three years or so. 

Why are our released peregrines not doing better in the 
mountains? After all, prior to the DDT-induced population 
crash in the 1950’s, half of all the peregrines known to be nesting 
east of the M ississippi River occurred in the states of New York, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine. Vermont 
and New Hampshire together have more than 50 historical 
eyries, a high density by North American standards. We suspect 
there are two main reasons, both the result of natural biological 
processes that have been going on for some time, although the 
influence of acid rain has yet to be evaluated. For one, many of 
the cliff faces are now heavily overgrown with timber, so that 
they may no longer present the kind of open aspect that 
peregrines like for their eyries; also, the whole countryside is 
much more densely wooded with continuous forest canopy 
covering many tens of thousands of square kilometers, whereas 
50 to 100 years ago there was much more open farmland and 
pastureland in this region, habitats more favorable to the 
hunting style of peregrines. 

From the air the New England deciduous forests in mid¬ 
summer look much like the closed canopy tropical forests of 
Central and South America. The difference, from a falcon’s 
point of view, is that there are very few birds — except during 
migration that fly above the canopy in the Northeast — an 
occasional blue jay or flock of cedar waxwings, or stray purple 
finches; but when flying over the tropical forests one sees a 
constant movement of various species of parrots, pigeons and 
doves, and swifts in the air above the trees, all choice morsels for 
a hungry falcon. The amount of available prey in the Northeast 
may now make it difficult or impossible for a pair of peregrines 
to rear their young at many of the old eyries, and only those 
situated on massive rocks overlooking an open expanse of water, 
such as a large lake or major river, may be suitable for peregrines 
today. The environs of Willoughby Lake in Vermont and Lake 
George in New York still look good for falcons, but many of the 
other historical locations no longer appear to havethe“right” set 
of features. 




Photo by B. Walton 

CITY-DWELLING PEREGRINES 

The fledging of young at the Verrazano-Narrows and Throg’s 
Neck bridges marks the first time, as far as records show, that 
peregrines have successfully reared their young in New York 
City. According to newspaper accounts in the New> York Times, 
three attempts in the 1940’s on the Hotel St. Regis on Fifth 
Avenue and one on an abandoned building at West End and 
72nd Street all ended in failure owing to human intolerance and 
interference. Now attitudes toward the peregrine have changed 
substantially, and the falcons can find relatively safe and suitable 
nesting habitat in environments dominated by human activities. 

New York stands supreme at the moment, for no other city in 
the world can claim three pairs of peregrine falcons within its 
boroughs, and there are many more bridges in the greater New 
York area! Mayor Koch expressed a popular enthusiasm when 
he proclaimed the peregrine as the “national bird” of New York 
in 1981. Unfortunately, even though a vast majority of citizens 
are now pleased to have peregrines nesting in cities, it only takes 
one or two disgruntled or unhappy individuals to do harm to the 
birds, as the incident at Throg’s Neck demonstrates ail too 
poignantly. The birds did their best, and the bridge authorities 
and the conservation officers did their best, but we obviously still 
need to do more public education among the local residents to 
build the kind of interest and rapport that will provide the only 
truly effective security for the birds. 

On the opposite side of the country on the Pacific Coast, two 
pairs of released peregrines have taken up residence in Los 
Angeles. One pair is headquartered in the downtown district, 
and the birds are often seen perched on the One Wilshire 
Building, on the old Crocker Bank Building, and on the Union 
Bank Building. Last spring, following a lunch at the California 
Club with Jean Delacour, Ed Harrison, and Lloyd Riff, Tom 
Cade and Carl Thelander walked out onto the streets of Los 
Angeles into a fine April afternoon, which had been freshened by 
recent rain, and looking up high overhead they could see both 
peregrines stuck to their concrete perches like miniature gar¬ 
goyles impassively surveying the masses of humanity below. It 
was a rare day by any standard! 

Farther down Wilshire Boulevard near the La Brea Tar Pits, a 
second pair has settled on the California Federal Savings and 
Loan Building. A fifth, single bird has also been identified in the 
Los Angeles Basin. All of these peregrines have apparently 
originated from the hacking releases carried out over the past 
three years by Brian Walton and his Santa Cruz group in 
cooperation with the Western Foundation of Vertebrate Zool¬ 
ogy, from the roof of Ed Harrison’s Westwood Center Building 
in Westwood Village near UCLA. 
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Surveying quickly other parts of North America, we can 
report that peregrines are nesting successfully on buildings in 
Edmonton and Calgary, Alberta, thanks to releases made by the 
Canadian Wildlife Service, and in a large rock quarry near 
Montreal, Quebec. Several adult falcons are seen regularly in 
Norfolk, Virginia and neighboring urban districts, and for a time 
this spring a pair roosted on the Golden Nugget Casino in 
Atlantic City, just outside the roof top penthouse. Scarlett 
remains at her eyrie on the 33rd floor ledge of the USF&G 
building in Baltimore, now completing her sixth year in 
residence. All during the late spring and summer she has been 
seen in the company of an unhanded adult male, who remains 
somewhat aloof but who may yet prove to be the steadfast mate 
that Scarlett has been waiting for for so long. 

It seems likely that more and more of our peregrines will move 
into cities in the future. If so, and if they become successful 
reproducers, then a population of falcons with truly urban 
affinities may develop and prosper. 



Adult Female Qrange Breasted Falcon in Guatemala. 

Photo by P. Jenney 

ORANGE-BREASTED FALCONS: FIELD WORK IN 
GUATEMALA PAYS OFF 

As a result of the field work begun by The Peregrine Fund in 
1979 and led by Peter Jenny to investigate the status of the 
unique orange-breasted falcon in Central and South America, 
nine nesting pairs have now been located over the last four years. 
Their study has produced much previously unknown informa¬ 
tion about the biology of one of the world’s rarest falcons. 
Hunting other birds mainly over the upper canopy, the orange¬ 
breasted falcon is highly specialized, like many tropical species, 
and requires a large expanse of mature tropical forest for its 
habitat. 

The rarity of the orange-breasted falcon, combined with the 
alarming rate of deforestation in the Neotropics, prompted The 
Peregrine Fund to begin developing a captive population of this 
species. In 1980 Jenny collected our first pair of orange-breasted 
falcons in the remote Peten jungle of northern Guatemala. This 
pair resides in our breeding facility at Cornell University and 
produced a first set of three infertile eggs in May of this year. 
Although we are encouraged by this result, to help preserve this 
unusual species The Peregrine Fund needs additional specimens 
in order to establish a self-sustaining captive population with 
sufficient genetic diversity to maintain a representative gene 
pool. 

Unfortunately, we had to stop our field work in Guatemala in 
1980, because of growing internal political problems and the 
tragic murder of Dr. Mario Dary, one of the country’s foremost 
conservationists and a great friend of The Peregrine Fund; and 


as reported in previous newsletters, we have been unable to 
obtain orange-breasted falcons in Ecuador or other tropical 
American countries despite much good local help and a lot of 
effort. This past year the political climate appeared to improve, 
and in April Peter Jenny returned to Guatemala to determine the 
feasiblilty of resuming our research there. A great deal has 
changed in the last three years, and with the support of Lie. Luis 
Villar and Lie. Ismael Ponciano of the Centro de Estudios 
Conservacionistas and Ing. Guillermo Sepeda of the Park 
Nacional y Vida Silvestre, we were again able to conduct work in 
Guatemala. Mike Arnold and Bill Mullen joined us this spring 
and helped to locate two new pairs of falcons in the Peten. In 
May, Tom Cade and Bill Burnham arrived to help collect young 
falcons for captive propagation. 

Work in the tropics always seems to extract a pound of effort 
for every ounce of accomplishment, and this trip was no 
exception. The falcons were nesting on large, difficult cliffs 
overlooking dense tropical jungle. Thick tropical vegetation not 
only surrounded the cliffs but clung to their sheer faces as well. 
Despite the soaring temperature and high humidity, and the 
hard climbs, we were able to collect three young orange-breasted 
falcons and bring them safely back to the United States. The 
young birds spent ninety days in a quarantine station approved 
by the United States Department of Agriculture and generously 
made available by Clayton White at Brigham Young University. 
Following this period, they were transferred to permanent 
breeding chambers at The Peregrine Fund’s facility in Santa 
Cruz, California, where they share quarters next to their 
Neotropical cousins, the aplomado falcons. 

The Peregrine Fund would like to thank the Texaco Corpora¬ 
tion once again for its generous hospitality and assistance in our 
work in both Guatemala and Ecuador. It was only because of the 
assistance provided by the Texaco field crew at El Naranjo that 
we were able to investigate the extremely remote western corner 
of the Peten Province. 

Aside from orange-breasted falcons, this region provides 
critical habitat for other rare, forest raptors, such as the harpy 
eagle, and it is currently under investigation by the Guatemalan 
government as a possible national park. The Peregrine Fund 
plans to work closely with the Guatemalan National Park 
authorities toward this end. With the growth of our World 
Center for Birds of Prey, we expect to participate in similar 
cooperative conservation programs in other countries. 

APLOMADO FALCON PROJECT STARTED 

The recent addition of four pairs of aplomado falcons to our 
U.C. Santa Cruz facility provides a beginning for The Peregrine 
Fund’s plans to restore this rare, grassland falcon as a breeding 
species in the United States. Once considered plentiful in 
southern and western Texas, New Mexico, and southeastern 
Arizona, aplomado falcons last nested in the United States in 
1956. Since that time, this sleek “steel-gray” falcon has been 
restricted to Mexico and elsewhere in Latin America, as 
explained by Dr. Grainger Hunt in a fine article appearing in the 
July 1983 issue of Texas Parks & Wildlife. 

In January, The Peregrine Fund obtained three pairs of adult 
aplomado falcons, an imprinted female, and a single immature 
from Mr. John Langford and Dr. Hunt. The aplomados were 
obtained in Mexico five years ago specifically for captive 
breeding. In 1982, the three adult females laid 21 eggs at 
Langford’s breeding facility, but only three were fertile. Two 
were left with the incubating adults and one was placed 
in an incubator. Only the latter egg hatched. This was the 
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first aplomado falcon ever raised in captivity and was the 
first known to be hatched in Texas in more than 40 years. Prior 
to the 1983 breeding season, a decision was made to move the 
falcons to The Peregrine Funds Santa Cruz facility. A lone 
female was also donated by Mr. Gary Beeman, so that a total of 
nine aplomados are now housed at Santa Cruz. 

This spring, all three adult pairs of aplomado falcons were 
observed copulating and proceeding through the breeding cycle. 
Unfortunately, only one pair laid eggs — all infertile —and no 
young were produced. The imprinted female also laid a clutch of 
infertile eggs. We are pleased, however, by how well the birds 
have adapted to their new environment this first season and look 
forward to next spring with optimism. 

Aplomado falcons are known to be affected by DDT in the 
same way as peregrine falcons and other related species that lay 
thin-shelled eggs. Recent data from Mexico indicate that 
aplomados are experiencing reproductive failures, and signifi¬ 
cant eggshell-thinning has been documented. However, aplo- 
ma.do falcons were largely gone from the United States prior to 
the advent of DDT. It seems probable that alteration of habitats 
for aplomados and their prey may have played a major role in 
their disappearance. 

If aplomado falcons are to return to their previous range, 
suitable habitat must be available. Mr. Dean Hector, working 
with The Peregrine Fund, has begun to develop criteria for 
identifying suitable aplomado habitat based on observations of 
aplomado falcons breeding in Mexico. His data indicate that 
areas of southern Texas may still be suitable for aplomados. 
More research will be done toward the goal of selecting those 
release sites with the greatest probability of success before any 
introductions are attempted. In the meantime, the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the Texas Department of Parks and 
Wildlife have endorsed the program, and we look forward to the 
day when aplomado falcons may once again take their place as 
part of our nation’s wildlife. 

INVOLVEMENT WITH THE PHILIPPINE EAGLE 

As a result of cooperative arrangements which The Peregrine 
Fund has worked out with the Bureau of Forest Development, 
Ministry of Natural Resources in the Philippines, through the 
good offices of Mr. Jesus B. Alvarez, Jr., Assistant Director, and 
with the help and advice of Robert S. Kennedy, Ron Krupa, and 
James Grier, we will be sending one of our technical experts, Cal 
Sandfort, to the Philippines in September to spend four months 
working with Ron Krupa and local Filipos at Baracatan in 
Mindanao on the Philippine Eagle Captive Breeding Project. 
Cal will be able to help with artificial insemination, if needed, 
with the artificial incubation and hatching of eggs, and with the 
feeding and proper rearing of young eagles. 

More importantly, a plan has been approved to remove wild 
eggs from known nests in Mindanao and to hatch them in 
incubators, in order to build up a population of suitably reared 
and conditioned individuals for breeding in capitivity. The 
rationale is the same as that now being applied to the California 
condor: Removal of eggs will usually result in re-laying so that a 
pair of birds can end up producing two or even three fertile eggs 
per year, instead of one egg every other year in the case of a 
normally reproducing pair. Justification is all the stronger for 
the Philippine eagle, because none of the four observed pairs on 
Mindanao has successfully fledged a youngster in the last several 
years. The problem is not usually with the egg but in rearing the 
young once it has hatched. 

If this manipulation works as well for the Philippine eagle, no 


more than 200 to 300 of which are estimated to be still extant in 
the wild, as it now appears to be working for the even more 
severely endangered California condor, then in three or four 
years we can expect to have several properly conditioned pairs of 
eagles in captivity. Most of the Philippine eagles now in confine¬ 
ment were captured and handled in ways that rendered them 
useless as breeders. There are only two egg-laying females in 
captivity at this time, and no chick has yet been raised from any 
captive Philippine eagle. 

MAURITIUS 

Our readers will remember from our last newsletter that we 
sent Willard Heck to Mauritius last fall to help Carl Jones and 
the Government of Mauritius with the study and captive 
breeding of the Mauritius Kestrel. The Mauritius kestrel is the 
world’s most endangered raptor, as only about 15 individuals 
survive in the 7500 remaining acres of native forest in the Black 
River Gorges of south western Mauritius. Six additional kestrels 
(five males, one female) are currently in captivity in government 
aviaries on the island. 

Jones and Heck observed three nesting attempts in the Black 
River Gorges last season. Two were on inaccessible cliffs where 
they could observe the nesting events fairly easily but could not 
reach the nest sites to obtain the eggs for captive incubation and 
rearing. One of these nests fledged two young, though it is 
uncertain whether they survived to independence, while the 
other nest apparently failed sometime during incubation. The 
third nesting attempt took place on an easily accessible cliff that 
was unfortunately located in an area of little native forest. In as 
much as the kestrels depend heavily on native forest in which to 
hunt their primary food source, Phelsuma geckos, this nesting 
attempt was threatened from the start. As the observers 
anticipated, the male, unable to find enough food to court and 
subsequently support a breeding female, soon abandoned the 
site. When it became evident that the male had left permanently, 
Jones and Heck decided to experiment and see if they could hold 
the female to the nest site by providing food for her. Each day 
they placed whole mice and pieces of beef or quail on the cliff 
which she readily accepted. Within two weeks she laid a clutch of 
eggs and started incubating. After a week of incubation, the 
researchers removed the eggs to an incubator and substituted 
some dummy eggs, which she continued to incubate for several 
weeks. The eggs which she laid were infertile, but the ease with 
she could be held to the site suggests that perhaps in 1983, the 
pair, if they return, could be assisted to a successful breeding 
by supplying supplemental food. 

Soon after Heck returned to the states, Jones reported, to 
everyone’s delight, that the pair that had failed during incubation 
had recycled and laid another clutch in January. Jones was able 
to obtain these eggs with the technical aid of the Mauritian 
military, and all three hatched and fledged in captivity, but 
unfortunately only one is a female. 

Although the Mauritius kestrel remains precariously close to 
extinction, we believe that the goal of establishing a stable 
breeding population of kestrels in captivity is attainable. The 
wild population seems to be stable now, and many of the 
problems encountered in the past with the captive birds have 
been minimized under the dedicated and competent management 
of Carl Jones and his Mauritian counterparts. These factors, 
coupled with the continued commitment of the Mauritian 
authorities and outside groups, such as The Peregrine Fund, 
and the International Council for Bird Preservation, lend hope 
for the continued survival of the Mauritius kestrel. 
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Elf Owl with Peregrine Egg. Photo by B. Walton 

ELF OWLS 

We have just embarked on an effort to develop breeding and 
release techniques for a California State endangered species of 
owl, the tiny Elf Owl, no larger than a sparrow. Gail Naylor 
traveled to Arizona this spring, where she accompanied Jim 
Dawson on a collecting trip for breeding stock. They managed to 
obtain 12 young from ten different nests. The owls were reared at 
Santa Cruz and placed in breeding chambers. These owls 
normally nest in small holes in trees or cacti and eat insects and 
small rodents. We suspect that the same techniques developed 
for peregrine falcons can be modified for use on this and other 
species of owls that may become endangered. Their small size 
and nocturnal habits are new challenges for us. 



Our congratulations to the San Diego Zoo for their outstanding 
accomplishment in hatching these two California Condor chicks. 
Pictured here are Sisquoc, hatched March 30, a male and Tecuya, 
hatched April 5, a female. A job well done! 

Photo courtesy Zoological Society of San Diego. 


EXCELLENT AND DEDICATED PEOPLE NEEDED 

This spring The Peregrine Fund will have had about 100 
excellent people help with peregrine release and observation. 
Most of this small army of peregrine enthusiasts answered 
advertisements like the one below. As you read the job 
announcement you will note there is a lot expected for very 
limited monetary reward. We try to make up the difference by 
providing a unique, esthetic and educational experience. Many 
will dedicate their summer to the peregrine again in 1984, but 
more help will be needed. If you can qualify and would like to 
join this select group, or know someone who would, please write 
for an application. Everyone who has experienced the thrill of 
seeing the peregrine in nature owes a great deal of thanks to 
those who have helped this year and in the past. 


Temporary Job Announcement 

The Peregrine Fund will again be needing site attendants to 
monitor peregrine release sites in 1984. Each site will be staffed by 
two people for a period of eight to ten weeks. Their time will be 
spent caring for three to six young peregrines from the time they 
are placed at the site until they reach independence. Attendants 
will be largely responsible for the success or failure of the release 
effort. 

Sites will be activated May through August, and some may 
last into late September, depending on the starting date. The 
Peregrine Fund can supply some equipment for each site, but 
will not be able to help with travel expenses. Each attendant will 
receive $800 for the work, a portion paid in advance. A typed 
report (format supplied) will also be required upon completion 
of the project. Some experience with birds of prey and the use of 
radio telemetry is desired, but not mandatory. In addition, a 
knowledge of camping and rock climbing techniques is required 
for many sites. You will be “checked out” to make sure you 
possess these skills if they are required. 

The responsibilities are many; there are no days off (including 
weekends), often the hours are long and hard, the weather may 
be bad, and you may be required to live in a tent and “camp out” 
in remote areas which may have grizzly and black bears. The 
experience gained by working with an endangered species will be 
great. You will be an important part of a unique effort to restore 
a species extirpated by man. Perhaps the most important aspect 
of the work is the pride one feels in seeing the peregrine again 
occupying its place in America’s skies. 

Applications may be obtained by writing to any of the 
Program addresses. 

Eastern Program 

Lab. of Ornithology 
159 Sapsucker Woods Road 
Ithaca, NY 14850 
(607) 256-4114 

Rocky Mountain Program 

Colorado Wildlife Research Station 
1424 Northeast Frontage Road 
Fort Collins, CO 80524 
(303) 493-4992 

Pacific Coast Program 

Predatory Bird Research Group 
231 Clark Kerr Hall - U of C 
Santa Cruz, CA 95064 
(408) 429-2466 
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Dedicated to Supporters 


Edited by TOM J. CADE and PHYLLIS R.DAGUE 

PROGRAM PERSONNEL 1983 


EAST 

Tom J. Cade. Program Director & Professor of 

Ornithology 

Jim Weaver. Eastern Manager 

Phyllis R. Dague. Administrative Assistant 

Willard R. Heck. Technical Associate 

Victor Hardaswick. Technical Associate 

Jack Barclay. Reintroduction Specialist 

Marty Gilroy . Reintroduction Field Assistant 

Peter Jenny. Assistant to the President 

ROCKY MOUNTAINS 

William Burnham . Western Manager 

William Heinrich. Reintroduction Specialist 

Cal Sandfort. Propagation Specialist 

Ed Levine. Quail Specialist 

Pat Burnham. Administrative Assistant 

Dan Konkel. Propagation Consultant 

Dan O’Brien. Reintroduction Assistant 

Glen Eitemiller. Quail Production Assistant 

PACIFIC COAST 

Brian Walton. Pacific Coast Manager 

Merlyn Felton . Technical Associate 

Tery Drager/Cheryl Walton. . . Administrative Assistants 

Karen Burnson. Raptor Breeding Assistant 

George Patracuola. Raptor Breeding Assistant 

Gail Nayler. Raptor Breeding Assistant 

Jamey Eddy. Raptor Breeding Assistant 

Kurt Stolzenburg. Field Management Assistant 

Ron Walker. Reintroduction Field Assistant 

Pat Zenone. Research Associate 

Carl Thelander. Assistant to the President 


Directors of The Peregrine Fund, Inc. are Robert Berry, 
Secretary; Daniel J. Brimm, Director; Frank M. Bond, Vice 
President, William A. Burnham, Second Vice President; 
Tom J. Cade, President; S. Kent Carnie, Director; James 
Enderson, Director; Morlan Nelson, Director; Joseph B. 
Platt, Director; Brian Walton, Third Vice President; James 
D. Weaver, Treasurer; and Clayton M. White, Director. 


A copy of the last annual report filed with the New York State 
Board of Social Welfare may be obtained upon request by writing: 

New York State Department of State 
Office of Charities Registration 
Albany. N’.Y. 12231 

or 

The Peregrine Fund, Inc. 

159 Sapsucker Woods Road 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


PATRONS OF THE PEREGRINE 

Each of the patrons has donated one thousand dollars or more 
toward the cost of maintaining one pair of our falcons for the 
year of 1983. They have special privileges for visiting the adult 
falcons and the release of their offspring. We are grateful to our 
1983 patrons for their continuing support over the years. 

Robert Berry*; Jim Cranmer*; Walter C. Hill*; Elinor B. 
Jenny*; Hugh McMillan*; Carter Montgomery*; Dave and 
Cheryl Remple*; Nina B. Weaver*; and P.A.B. Widener, Sr.* 

1983 HACK-SITE ATTENDANTS: 

Pacific Coast: Frank Arian; Sheree Aulman; Lee Aulman; John 
Ball; Larry Barnes; Leslie Benjamin; George Carpenter; Jennifer 
Estep, Craig Flatten; Joanna Fuentes; Jim Hatchett; Craig 
Himmelwright; Mary Hull; Jim Jennings; Tom Kaiser; Janet 
Linthicum; Diane Patracuola; Steve Spangle; Dean Thompson; 
Russell Thorstrom; Russell Tucker; Dan Varland; Cathy 
Vouchilas, and Randy Wilson. Those that attended nest sites 
were: Lee Aulman; Bob Baker; John Blanchard; Jennifer Estep; 
Clay Fletcher; Gary Guliasi; Craig Himmelwright; Bill Lehman; 
Janet Linthicum; John McMains; Jennifer Noone; Penny 
Principe; Sue Rennels; Rachel Smloker; Steve Spangle; Raven 
Thomas; Dean Thompson; Eric Wise, and Brian Woodbridge. 

Rocky Mountains: Dean Bado; Bruce Burks; Joe Burns; Cindy 
Chadwick; Lauryl Chorpenning; Carol Crump; Brent Erdmann; 
Matt Erickson; Kathleen Fulmer; James Gaynor; Terry Hall; 
Cheryl Hazelton; Ann Henry; Steven Holt; Paul Lastayo; Leslie 
Leo; Carol Manganaro; Brad McClain; Lisa Mellott; Ron 
Mellott; Jim Menakis; Julie Mulholland; Andrew Okey; Russ 
Rickard; Mark Robert; Randy Roberts; Penny Rodefer; 
Melissa Rogers; Ralph Rogers; Jon Rubright; Louise Skonier; 
Dan Taylor; Craig Underwood; Gail Watts; Karen West, and 
Mark Witmer. 

East Coast: Will Beecher; Bonnie Bochan; Sharon Brauner; 
Richard and Evelyn Browne; Rudolph Cashwell; Yves Courrier; 
Todd Culver; Martha Desmond; Donald Hagen; Joan Hagar; 
Michael Hauser; Gene Hill; Alan Hinde; William House; Bert 
Klein; Sebastian Lousada; Pamela Manice; Everett Marshall; 
Mike Maurer; Mike Milligan; William Penning; Dale Rinkel; 
Betty Rist; Tom Rivest; Charles Rosenburg; Julie Schafer; Scott 
Smith; Ruth Stewart; Robert Turner; Wat Tyler; Susan West 
and Betsy Zeigler. 

SPECIAL NOTE: 

Each issue of THE PEREGRINE FUND NEWSLETTER 
contains an envelope as a convenience for you to make a tax- 
deductible contribution. If the envelope in this copy has already 
been used, address your contribution: 

The Peregrine Fund 

159 Sapsucker Woods Road 

Ithaca, New York 14850 

The Peregrine Fund 
1424 N.E. Frontage Road 
Fort Collins, Colorado 80524 

or 

The Peregrine Fund 
Predatory Bird Research Group 
231 Clark Kerr Hall 
University of California 
Santa Cruz, California 95064 
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INDIVIDUALS CONTRIBUTING TO THE PEREGRINE FUND IN 1983 


* Steven T. Aardweg*, Jackson M. Abbott*, Natalie Abel*, Samuel 
A F. Abernethy, Stanley L. Abrams*, Robert R. Adams*, Raymond 
& Florence Adler, Kay Africa*, Kevin B. Albaugh, Malcolm P. 
Aldrich*, Donald C. Alexander*, Jane Alexander*, Holly Allen*, 
William D. Alsever*, John Alsop*, Michelle Altman*, Ronald G. 
Alvord*, Dean Amadon*, Jane L. Andersen*, Elmer L. Andersen*, 
John Anderson, Basil Peter J. Andrews, Lauren & Mary Andry. Linda 
Kay Anthony*, Natasha Antonovich*, Joseph E. Apellaniz*, Doris 
Jean Applebaum*, Janos Aradi, F. Morse Archer, Jr.*, Merlin E. 
Armitage, Robert S. Augustine III*, Harold Ault*, Brett Austin, Mrs. 
Wright Austin*, Erich Awender*, Susan Ayres, Ruth V. Axtell. 

Harriet A. Babcock*, Rick Back, Danna Bagnall, Christine Baird, 
D Thomas P. Baird*, Paul S. Baker*, Ronald S. Balk*, David M. 
Band*, Sylvia Barbarich*, John & Margaret Barber, Calton R. Barnes 
II, Joyce C. Barnes*, Joseph E. Barra, Robert Barrett*, John Barthold, 
H.H. Barton*, Harry Hood Bassett, Allan B. Beach, Edith F.W. 
Bechtel*, Craig Beck, Diane J. Beck, Helen Beck*, Spencer B. Beebe*, 
Herbert J. & Elfi Beil*, Henry Bell*, Robert V. Beilin, Michael E. 
Bennett*, Alekie D. Bennhoff*, Raymond W. Benson*, Peter J. Bente, 
Esther Ann Berliner*, Joseph F. Bernstein, C.R. Berwick*, Alan E. 
Beske*, Will B. & Margaret M. Betchart, Margaret V. Billmyer*, Grace 
E. Bissell*, Fordham Bixler*, Mrs. George W. Blaha*, Harry Blanchard, 
Susan Blankenbaker, Peter H. Bloom*, Cecile Boehlert, Sandra N. 
Boley*, Warwick P. Bonsai*, John Borer, Jerry Bowden, Burton 
Boxenhorn*, Roger & Jan Boyd*, William A. Boyd, Walton Brand*, 
Debbie Brannum, Dale F. Bray*, Edmund C. Bray*, David M. 
Brenner*, P.S. Brezina*, Arnold S. Brickman, David Brinker*, Audrey 
H. Brotman*, Elizabeth A. Brown*, William Horace Brown*, Dorthy 
& Charles Brownold*, Roland Bruderer, Bernard W. Bruggman*, 
Robert Brunner*, Pat Bryk, William J. Buc*, Tom A. Buchanan*, 
Elinor B. Buchholz*, Joseph Bugoni*, Mrs. Anna Burnham*, Douglas 
G. Bush*, Nelson S. Bushnell*, Robert F. Buskirk*, Devreux Butcher*. 
William A. Butler*. 

Joseph M. Cadbury*, Mike & Charlene Cain*, Elizabeth M. 
Campbell*, George C. Campbell*, Kurt F. Campbell*, Roberta 
Campbell, Robert J. Carlson, Mrs. A. Carpenter*, Mauricio Carrandi, 
Riley Carsey, John S. Carson*, William A. Carter, Charles Caruthers, 
Evelyn Hart Case*, Judy V. Cassada, Kathleen S. Cassady*, Robert C. 
Chalfont, David Challinor*, J. Chambers, Stephen P. Change*, 
Theodore Chase, Jr., Edgar & Barbara Chatam-Royce*, Lois E. 
Chidsey, Mrs. Werner F. Chilton, John Chism, Jr., John Chudyk*, 
Paula Chudyk*, Josephine E. Ciak*, Raul Quintana Cintas*, Nancy 
Claflin*, N. Ray Clark*, Welden & Virginia Clark, Thomas A. Clarke, 
Albert E. Clattenburg, Jr.*, Nancy Leighton Clayton*, James O. 
Clayton*, Roland C. Clement*, David & Cindy Cochran*, Howard L. 
Cogswell, Linda Cohen, Jane Reed Cole, Charles T. Collins*, Phyllis E. 
Comstock*, R.W. Condee*, James Conroy*,John M. Conwell, Jr., 
Margaret P. Cooney*, Donald M. Cooper, E. Newbold Cooper*, 
James E. & Diane H. Corbin*, C. A. Corry*, Seth D. Corwin*, Glenn L. 
Courtenay, Miles Coussens*, Dan Cover*, Arthur L. Cox*, Randall A. 
Craft, Tim & Erica Craig*, Mark Crook*, Jack Croul, Helen G. 
Cruckshank*, Dorthy Crumb*, David & Violet Csepp, J. James 
Cunningham, Brent Cutler, David Cutler*. 

Dwight J. Dalbey*, Ford & Susanne Dallmeyer, The Daly 
Yj Family*, Richard E. Danielson, Jr., Annalisa Danowski, Richard 
T. Darby *, John S. A. Dascoli*, Mrs. J. L. Dautrich*, Harriet & Wilbur 
Davidson, W. Alan Dayton, Wallace C. Dayton*, William D.DeCamp*. 
John DeFrancesco, Eugene J. Delgrosso*, Maureen Del Porte*, Faith 
Corlett DeMoe*, Jane C. Dent*, Wm. Denton*, James & Dorothy 
DePeyster, Margaret Deppen*, Robert A. Derrickson*. Alfred H. 
Diehl*, Mark Diekhans, Alfred Diener, Helmut Diener, John Die- 
terich*, Robert Dietzold*, Carl Dildine*, Mrs. Edward V. Dillon*, 
Jane M. Disbrow*, Robert Dixon*, Allan Doley, Michael W. Dona¬ 
hue*, Philip D. Doncheck*, Andrew Doran*, Earl K. Dore*, H. James 
Douglas*, Thorry Dowd, Judith G. Downing, William Drakert*, 
William R. Drayton, Clayton W. Driver*, Kenneth H. Dubke*, Wayne 
Dubuc, Richard Dumont*, Jim Duncan, Bishop James L. Duncan, 
Robert Duncan, F. Sennett Duttenhofer, Mark Dymerski*, 


y-, Ron J. Earnhardt, Mrs. Karl Easton*, Daniel H. Eberly*, Hope 
11/ W. Ebert*, Fred & Sandy Eckfeldt, Wendell Edgar, Harold 
Edgerton, Lydia Edison, Joyn Edmisten, John Alfred Edwards, Sr., 
Edgar Ehrler, Jr.*, Carl Eisenhard*, John T. Ellis*, Ron Elmone, 
Wayne K. Elworth*, David Emht, Harris Emmons III*, Ostrom 
Enders*, Thomas Ennenga*, Amos Eno*, George G. Epright, Jr.*, 
John H. Eric*, Lynda Etheridge, Patrick J. Evangelista*, Richard G. 
Evans II*. 

y-, Mrs. James N. Fahler*, Mary C. Farina*, Joseph D. Farish, Jr., 
J i William Farmborough, Gerald Farris, Terry Fellenz, Clare M.S. 
Fewtrell, Conrad Fialkowski*, Earl Finden*, Joseph H. Flather*, 
Richard J. Flickinger, F.B. Floyd*, Kim Foglia*, Hazel Foisy*, Kent 
Cole Foley*. Mrs. R.G. Foil is*. David Foote, Robert T. Foote*, 
Dascomb Forbush*, George A. Forman, Jr.*, Elizabeth V. Foster*, 
David D. Frank*, T.C. Frank*, Kathy & Ron Friedlander, Mrs. Elmer 
R. Friedmann*, Jane E. Frigon, Roy F. Frock, Jr.* 

H.P. Gabriel*, Lawrence N. Gabriel*, Michael J. & Claudia M. 
vJ Gabriel, Ramen A. Gadea*, Lou Gaeta*, Ken Gammon*, Stephen 
& Carolyn Gatti*, Cheryl Gauthier*, D.L. George*, Laurel George, 
Robert Gerdts*, Francis Gernert*, Gaylen M. & Trudy Gerrish*, Ed 
Gerrity, Richard Gershon*, Robin A. Gibson, Thomas T. Giduz*, 
Frank N. Gillette, John & Peggy Ginaven*, Arthur Gingert*, Carol C. 
Gitschier, Arthur Boynton Glidden*, Marvin Goad*, Karen F. Geotz, 
Renee I.Gold, Katherine Golder*, Robert L. Goldfarb*, Sarah Gold¬ 
stein, John & Cathy Goodman, David Goodnow*, A.W. Gorby*, 
Ricky Gore, Tom & Louanne Grand, Jean Haber Green, Lin Green- 
halgh*, Mrs. William Greenlees*, Else & Wayne Greenstone*, Lewis 
Greenwald*, Harley Greiman, Brian L. Griffith*, Harry Griffiths, 
Cynthia W. Grill*, Seth S. Gross*, Anne M. Guis*, Wynne W. Gulden, 
Fred Guliasi, Jr., Gary Gunsel, Victor R. Gura. 

yy David E. & Madeline G. Haft*, Donald C. Hagar*, Virginia 
H Hageman*, George A. Hall*, Robert P. Hall, Karl W. Haller, 
Patricia R. Haller*, John J. Halloran*, Matt Hamermesh, The 
Hamerstroms*, Thomas M. Hampson*, John W. Hanes, Jr.*, A. 
Stuart Hanisch*, Larry Hanner, Paul E. Hanson*, David Harlow, 
David Harper*, James F. Harper*, Kim S. Harris*, Stephen H. Hart*, 
M. Diane F. Hartnett, Rober Harvey*, Merilyn, David, & Wm. 
Hatheway, Arthur E. Hauser*, Allen C. Hawkridge*, Samuel Hay- 
dock*, Barbara Haynie*, R.M. Hays*, Dr. & Mrs. John M. Head*, 
Ross L. Heald*, Walter P. Heck, Sr.*, Willard R. Heck, Sr.*, H.H.D. 
Heiberg, Jr.*,Karl H. Heidelberger*, Andrew D. Heineman*, William 
M. Heineman*, James D. Hemphill*, Melvin S. Henry*, Madeline R. 
Hervey, Ammon L. Hess*, Evelyn Hester*. Mrs. William Heyland*, 
Carolyn D. Hibner*, J.J. Hickey*, Betty Hicks*, Thomas F. Higgens, 
William L. Highhouse*, Kenneth E. Hill*, Arthur Hilmer, Alan J. 
Hinde, Helmut Hirschauer*, Elliot P. Hirshberg, Carol Hoffman, 
Mark L. Hoffman*, Warren O. Hoffman*, Norman D. Hogg*, Helen 
A. Holbrook*, Dorothy Holmes, Stanley J. Holuba. Jr.*, William E. 
Hood, Jr.*, Thomas J. Hook. Robert Hope, A1 Hopkins*, Donald A. 
Hopkins*, Margaret T. Horsman, Edy Horwood*, Merna C. Hotson*, 
Richard P. Howard*, Frank M. Howell*, Judith O. Hromi*, Robert K. 
Hudnut*, John Hudson*, Ethel M. Huffman*, Moore P. Huffman*, 
R.B. Hulsen, Geary & Joy Hund*, Helen C. Hunt*, L. Barrie Hunt*, 
Mrs. Wm. O. Hunt*, R.W. Hutchinson*, Jill & Richard Hyde*. 

J F.E. Ingalls*, C.M. Ingraham, E. Kenneth Irvine* 

y Ron Jackman, Dave Jamieson*, Vivian Jarvis*, Laurance O. 
J Jeanblanc*, J.T. Jennings, Janet Jeppson*, Roland T. Jeske*, 
H.P. Jesup*, Victoria & Craig Johnsen, Eric V. Johnson*, Gordon & 
Joan Johnson, Richard F. Johnson, Wayne E. Johnson*, J.B. Johns¬ 
ton*, Sidney Johnston*, Alice D. Jones, A. M. Jones, Arthur A. Jones*, 
Kenneth L. Jones*, Philip D. Jones, Jr.*, Linda Jordan, Mrs. William 
V. Joy*, Paul D. Jung*, David Junkin*. 

y^ Henry A. Kane*, Edgar Kaplan*, Simone Karoff, Gail Karr, 
IV Arnold R. Kastor*, Forest E. Kay, Jr., Brenda E. Keener*, 
Edward A. Kehr*, Carl P. Keiser*, Shirley S. Kendall*, Scott 
Keniston*, Arthur T.S. Kent*, Geoffry Kent, Richard J. Kent*, John 
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Keramedjian, John Kersey, Guy Keryer, Jerry & Debbie Reed Kessler*, 
Judith Kiehl*, Marguerite Kingsbury*, Ruth B. Kingsley, Eugene 
Kinkead, Vera Kirby*, Jodie L. Kiser, Mrs. Gordon Kitchin*, Judith S. 
Klein, Edgar F. Kleiner*, Wilma S. Klick*,Randall W. Knapp, Mrs. 
W.C. Knoblaugh*, Zan Knudson*, Denise Kodner*, Mrs. Melvin J. 
Koestler*, Lorraine Kogler*, Della Kohler, Terry Kohler, Michael 
John Kotz, Robert E. Kramer*, William & Diane M. Kranzler, 
Douglas L. Kraus*, T.E. Kressly*, Thomas C. Kressly*, William E. 
Krueger*, Ned N. Kuehn*, Kenneth H. Kuhn*, L. Knuzman*. 

L Joan A. LaBudde, Nathaniel H. Ladd*, Bettye Lake, Robert M. 

Lake*, Mrs. Joseph J. Laich*, John P. Lampson, Karl Lang, Frank 
Lapsansky, Mary & Clarence Larkin*, Leslie Lathrop, Bertrand Latil*, 
George Laycock*, Lewis C. Ledyard, Julie Ann Lee, G. Byron Lehman, 
Jr.*, M. Ross Lein*, J.R. Leonard*, Edith L. Leopold*, Harry M. 
Lessin*, Kenneth M. Levine, Arthur S. Levy*, Christopher Lewey*, 
M.W. Lewis III*, Robert E. Lewke*, Mrs. Kenneth Lindquist*, G.B. 
Littell*, Steve & Virginia Little, Steven L. Loch, Wells Logan, Jr.*, 
James & Carol Lowe, Thomas M. Loyacano*, Derek Loyd*, L. N. 
Lucas*, John Lueck, Lawrence Luteri*, Mrs. Robert Lyle. 

M Frederic Maccabe, Jr., J.de Navarre Macomb, Jr.*, Tom Mahan*, 
Bruce Mahall, Paul Majcher, Jr.*, Alfred J. Maley*, William F. 
Malloy*, Donald Manchester, Jr.*, William Maracle*, Robert F. 
Marchant*, Steve Marek, Craig P. Markham*, W.E. Marple*, James 
W. Marshall*, George F. Martin*, Steve Martin*, Mrs. Kenneth B. 
Marty*, Robert J. Marzuoli, Worth Mathewson, H.E. Mathias, Bruce 
I. May*, Ernst Mayr*, Philip L. Meddleton, Charles F. Meffley, 
Jr.*,T.E. Meisten*, Harlan B. Mellott, John S. Merchant*, James C. 
Merrill, Jr., Robert J. Merill, Robert Merritt*, F. Dan Mesmer*, E.P. 
Meulman, L. Richard Mewaldt, David W. Miller, Henry G. Miller*, 
Naomi Miller*, Paul L. Miller*, Ralph Miller, Bernard E. Milowitz, 
Stanley B. Milton*, August Mirabella*, John Mitchell*, Robin E. 
Montgomery, D.A. Moon*, Janet M. Moore*, Peter D. Moore*, John 
H. Moorhouse, David T. Moran*, J. Wesley Morningstar, III, Alice J. 
Morris*, Alan W. Morrison*, Barclay Morrison*. William A. Morton, 
Jr.*, Henry C. Moski*, Eugene T. Mudge*, Jeannette Mullen*, Samuel 
Mulloy*, Mrs. Wm. F. Munroe*, Bill Murphy, Helen Murphy, Robert 
K. Murphy*, Kima Murrieta, Wm. & Mary Mac Bride III*, Joseph D. 
MacDonald*, Martha MacLeod, William D. MacLeod, Jr.*, Frederick 
N. MacMillin*, Diann MacRae*, Cisy McCanne, Harry F. McCauley*, 
Jim McCleery*, Michael McClelland, Richard G. McClung*, Bertha B. 
McCormick*, Marie R. McDonald*, Roberta J. McDonald, Richard 
R. McElroy*, R. Douglas McFarland, John W. McGrath*, Earl S. 
McHugh*, Dorothy W. Mcllroy*, John Mcllwaine*, Bertha Mclntire*, 
David McMahon*, Don McNelly*, Michael McRae, Pauline M. 
McWilliams*. 


Robert Nagler*, Deborah A. Naybor, Linda L. Neal*, Bernard E. 
J^l Neary, Charles A. Neel*, C.J. Nelson*, R. Wayne Nelson*, George 
M. Nicholson*, Daniel H. Nielsen*, Larry A. Nielsen, Grover 
Niergarth, Alva G. Nye, Jr.*. 

^ A. J. Obara, Jr., Stuart L. O’Byrne, Karen Odell*, Larry C. 
vl Oglesby*, A. Thomas O’Grady, Bernard Olin*, Rev. John 
Olofson, Jr., Beverly K. Olson. Robert Olson, Marshall & Dorothy 
Orcher, David B. Owen*, Harold Owens*. 

Yy Linda Pacioretty, Richard Palmer*, Irene Paproski*, Roy G. 
X Paston, Jeanne Paullow*, Lynne Paxton, Joyce Payeur*, Gary 
Payne, Ruth R. Pease*, Louis & Julie Pendleton, Arthur Peronne*, 
Keith Perry, Alain J. Petit, Richard J. Petronis, Olin Sewall Pettingill, 
Jr.*, Ted S. Pettit*, D. C. Pfendler*, Bernard Pickering*, Don Piexoto, 
Dan Pike, E. E. Pingree*, Francis M. Pipkin*, Deirdre H. Pirie, Louis 
Pisane*, Greg Pissimenti*, James L. Platt*, Judith Pollack*, John L. 
Poor*, Elizabeth B. Porter*, Oscar I. Posner*,Richard H. Pough*, 
H. W. Pratt*, Edward L. Price*, Steve Principe, Stephen Pruett-Jones, 
Demian Prudy, Pauline F. Pyle*, Patricia T. Quinn*. 


Yy Philip A. Rabenau*, John Rafferty, Robert J. Raikow, Pandia C. 
XV Ralli*, John A. Randolph*, Douglass Rankin*, Milton S. 
Rattner*. Patrick T. Redig*, John W. Rees*, Edwin J. Reeves, Robert 
Reich, Felix Reichmann, Robert P. Reiman*, Terry W. Reiman*, 
Robert W. Reinke*, Ed Reish, Robert A. Remole*, Carol A. Renna*, 
Gwenyth M. Rhome*, Isabelle Richardson, Horst Richter, Beverly S. 


Ridgely*, Anthony K. Rippel, Robert Rispaud, Mark E. Robert, Dave 
Robison, John Rodakowski, Michael Rodzenko*, James Rogers*, 
William W. Rogers*, Mrs. Clem Rogowicz*, Carl E. Rojahn*, James 
E.Roohan*, Robert Richard Rose, Jack Rosen*, Dean H. Ross*, 
Roland C. Ross*, Ben Rosser, W.W. Rossiter*, Richard Roth & 
Patricia Amey Wild, Sam Rothman*, Dolores C. Roux, Stanley M. 
Rowe, Jr.*, Robert & Sharon Rudd, W.H. Ruenheck*, James L. 
Ruos*, Kathyrn J. Rybovich, Lawrence A. Ryel*, Ronald Ryel. 

^ Mrs. Ervin D. Sacks*, Shannon G. Sadler, Ruth Sager*, Dauzet B. 
>3 Saint Martin, Peter Salmon*, Charles Sanders*, Wm. Satterfield*, 
Gene Sattler*, Eloise Saunders*, Patricia M. Savage*, Florence 
Scanlon*, Janey Scardina, Lt. Col. & Mrs. Lawrence Schaad*, Jim 
Scharff*, Gary Scheffert*, Alice & Joel Schick*, Thomas Schipula*, 
Calvin G. Schmidt*, Gary Schmidt, Greg Schmidt, Paul Schnell, 
Sondra & Doug Schoen, Judith W. Schrafft, Phillip K. Schrock, 
William E. Shroeder*, Leo E. Schulten, Jr.*, Edward L. Schultski*, 
Robert C. Schultz*, Quinton M. Scott*, Elizabeth D. Searles*, Alberta 
Seaver, Russell Sebring, Robert Seitz*, Sharon Lubin Selwyn*, 
Frederick T. Seward*, Jack D. Shannon*, Gertrude S. Sharp*, Rick 
Sharpe, Earle T. Shaw, Jr., William G. Shaw, Williston Shor*, O.A. 
Shteir*, Morton I. Silver*, Max N. Silvernail, Bill Simpson*, Joseph 
Sinaguglia, Jim Sinclair*, Ethel D. Sipperly*, Jeffrey Sipple*, Cathie 
Baumgartner Slack*, Daniel Smiley*, Marston Smith, Page W. Smith, 
Scott A. Smith, Mrs. Sherwood W. Smith*, Gerald Smolinsky*, Tom 
Smylie*, Daniel & Carol Smythe, Helen Snyder*, Herbert Solow, 
Thomas C. Southerland, Jr., Hannah Spruance, Dennis Stachiv, John 
C. Staples, Jr.*, E.A. Standen*, Mrs. John V. Staples, Rose E. Steidl*, 
Grundy Steiner*, Elaine F. Steinhauser*, Timothy S. Sterrett*, 
Virginia Lee Stevens, H.G. Stevenson*, James M. Stewart*, Sara 
Stinson, Carl & Gail Stohler*, David E. Stokes*, Christine J. Stone, 
Rudolph H. Stone*, Phyllis A. Stout*, William C. Straub*, Elmer W. 
Strehlow*, Michael J. Strok, Barbara J. Strommer, H.J. Strong*, Mrs. 
Lyman K. Stuart*, Myron T. Sturgeon*, Paul D. Sullivan*, William J. 
Sullivan*, William E. Summers*, Harold & Maxine Swallow, Robert 
& Barbara Sweem, David W. Swetland*. 

rp Basil Trangredi*, Susan Tauck*, John D. Tauke*, Franklyn 
X D. Taylor*, Lee E. Taylor*, William E. Taylor, Ruth D. 
Terzaghi*, John Testa*, Margaret Olofson Thickstun, Albert C. 
Thomas*, Susan Thomas, Mrs. Robert B. Thorpe*, C. Pierre 
Thoumsin*, Richard L. Todd*, Louise Torri*, Barbara Ann Tose*, 
Clinton B. Townsend*, Dwight & Mary Tracy, Mary H.Trapnell*, 
Margaret H. Treman*, Edward J. Trethaway*, James Trotta, Robert 
C. Troutt*, J. Townsend Tubbs*. 


Simon Uhl*, Eugene F. Utech. 

w j Marie J. Vance*, Joyce Varboncouer, Daniel Varland, John R. 
V Vig*, Joel G. Vignere*, Enzo M. Volpe*, Henry W. VonDamm. 

wwr Robert E. Wagenknecht, Art Wainwight*, E. Perot Walker*, 
\t Susan P. Walker, Susan Walker, Sherman Walker*, Alan M. 
Walmer, Karin E. Walmet*, Jane Walsh, Gertrude L. Ward, Mrs. Floy 
H. Ware, Theodore Phillip Warren, Winifred M. Washco*, Marvin 
Wasserman, John William Watkins, R.E. Waud*, Charles J. Webb, 
II*, Gary Webb*, F. Weber, Richard Weimer*, Martha R. Weiser*, 
W.J. Weiss*, Francis R. Wells*, Warren M. Wells, Jr.*, Mrs. Leslie 
Welter, Jr., Floyd R. West*, John West, Charles H. Wheeler*, Mrs. 
George White, Jr.*, R.G. Whitehead*, Gertrude W. Whitlock*, K.R. 
Whitmore*, Clark Weibking, Henry T. Wiggin*, Norman B. Wight*, 
Fred & Ruth Wild, Dan N. Williams, Jr.*, Marie & George Williams*, 
James Williams*, Lloyd Williams*, Phyllis G. Williams, Robert C. 
Williams, William O. Williams*, Daniel Williamson, Jacqueline 
Williamson*, Nancy H. Williamson, Avice R. Wilson*, James T. 
Wilson, William Wimsatt*, Louis W. Windeknecht, Jr., Marge Winski, 
Field H. Winslow*, Jan A. Witmer*, Mark C. Witmer, Donald J. 
Wood*, Earl S. Wood*, Harrison F. Wood*, Robert C. Wood*, 
Willard A. Wood, Dale C. Wooley, Philip Wright*, Stacey Wright, 
Karin Wuetz-Schaefer*, Elizabeth A. Wydallis*. 


Y Susan Yanchuck*, J.L.Yawn, Jr., Mary W. Yegella*. 

rj Ruth M. Zantzinger*, Max Zar*, Mary Zetterstrom*, Marsha M. 

Zj Zgola, Mrs. John Zink*, Robert A. Zullo*. 

* Continuing Supporters 
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IN MEMORY 

Each year we have friends that remember their loved ones with a 
memorial gift to The Peregrine Fund. This year we have the 
following: Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Dalzell* in memory of Barbara 
Sawyer; Kent Foley* in memory of Jack C. Foley; John Walton 
Livermore* in memory of Cornelia Kip Livermore; Robert and 
Mary Longabaugh* in memory of Gary S. Pederson; Marion C. 
Mackensen* in memory of William John Mackensen, Sr.; 
Margaret Oatman* in memory of Lewis M. Oatman; Clare W. 
Reed in memory of Parker C. Reed and Leo F. Wellner* in 
memory of Walter S. Culpepper. 

ORGANIZATIONS AND FOUNDATIONS: 

ABC Sports, Inc.; Ahmanson Foundation; AmadorCo. Wildlife 
Acre Assoc.; Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; Animal Protection In¬ 
stitute; Alpine Animal Hospital*; Atlantic Richfield Founda¬ 
tion*; Behr Stain Company; Boise Cascade Corporation*; 
Brigham Young University; California Community Foundation; 
Chemtronics*; Clipper Express Company; Cornwall Neighbor¬ 
hood Museum Assoc.; Crocker Bank Foundation; Energy Fuels 
Corporation; Exxon Company, USA*; Great Pacific Iron 
Works*; Hershey Foods Corporation*; Hewlett-Packard; Idaho 
Falconers’ Assoc.*; Mobil Oil Corporation*; Motorola Foun¬ 
dation; National Can Company*; North American Peregrine 
Foundation*; Nathaniel & Margaret Wentworth Owings 
Foundation*; Pacific Gas & Electric Company; Patagonia 
Software; Quabbin Regional School; The Raptor Fund*; Reyn¬ 
olds Metals Co.; Silverado Silversmiths*; J.R. Simplot Com¬ 
pany*; Squibb Corporation; Standard Oil of California; TRW 
Corp.; Utah Power and Light; Western Foundation of Verte¬ 
brate Zoology; Irving Winer Charitable Trust*; WM Founda¬ 
tion*; Lower Valley Power & Light of Jackson, Wyoming. 

AUDUBON SOCIETIES AND BIRD CLUBS: 

Audubon Naturalist Society of the Central Atlantic States; 
Cheyenne Mountain Zoo Auxiliary*; Chicago Audubon So¬ 
ciety*; Detroit Audubon Society*; Fresno Audubon Society, 
Green Mountain Audubon Society; Ithaca Garden Club; Jack- 
son Hole Bird Club*; Los Angeles Audubon Society; Massa¬ 
chusetts Audubon Society*; The Meriden Bird Club*; Morro 
Coast Audubon Society*; The Nature Conservancy; National 
Audubon Society-Rocky Mt. Regional Office*; Audubon 
Society of Ohio; Redbud Audubon Society; Redwood Region 
Audubon Society; Santa Clara Valley Audubon Society; Santa 
Cruz Bird Club; 7 Mountains Audubon Society*; Stockton 
Audubon Society*; Tulare Audubon Society; Vancouver 
Audubon Society; Yellowstone Valley Audubon Society*. 

* Continuing Supporters 

The Peregrine Fund 

159 Sapsucker Woods Road 
Ithaca, NY 14850 


COOPERATING AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS: 

Pacific Coast: California Department of Fish and Wildlife; 
California State Parks; Crater Lake National Park; Bureau of 
Land Management-Bakersfield and Ukiah Districts; Golden 
Gate National Recreation Area; Monterey County Fish and 
Game Commission; Oregon Department of Fish and Wildlife; 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company; San Luis Obispo County 
Fish and Game Commission; Santa Monica Mountains National 
Recreation Area; University of California; U.S. Air Force- 
Vandenburg AFB; U.S. Forest Service-Cleveland National 
Forest, Klamath National Forest, Lassen National Forest, Los 
Padres National Forest, Sequoia National Forest, Shasta- 
Trinity National Forest and Six Rivers National Forest; U.S. 
Marine Corp.-Camp Pendleton; U.S. Navy-Point Loma; Wash¬ 
ington Department of Game; Western Foundation of Vertebrate 
Zoology; Yosemite National Park and Yosemite Natural History 
Association. 

Rocky Mountains: Bridger-Teton National Forest; Camas 
National Wildlife Refuge; Colorado Division of Wildlife; 
Colorado State University; Dinosaur National Monument; 
Gallatin National Forest; Grand Teton National Park; Idaho 
Department of Fish and Game; National Elk Refuge; Red Rock 
Lakes National Wildlife Refuge; Rio Grande National Forest; 
Rocky Mountain National Park; San Juan National Park; 
Targhee National Forest; Utah Division of Wildlife Resources; 
Wasatch National Forest; Wyoming Game and Fish Depart¬ 
ment; University of Texas System Cancer Center; U.S. Air 
Force Academy; U.S. Bureau of Land Management; U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service; U.S. Forest Service; U.S. National Park 
Service and Yellowstone National Park. 

East Coast: AT&T Long Lines stations at Manahawkin and 
Ocean Gate, New Jersey; Back Bay National Wildlife Refuge; 
Barnegat National Wildlife Refuge; Brigantine National Wildlife 
Refuge; Chesapeake Bay Foundation; Chincoteague National 
Wildlife Refuge; College of William and Mary; Deep Creek Gun 
Club; Green Mountain National Forest; International Paper 
Company; Maryland Toll Facility Administration at the Chesa¬ 
peake Bay Bridge; Maryland Wildlife Administration; New 
Hampshire Fish and Game Department; New Hampshire State 
Forest; New Jersey Division of Fish, Game and Wildlife; New 
York Department of Environmental Conservation; Roanoke 
Bird Club; Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority at Verra- 
zano and Throg’s Neck Bridges; U.S. Army; U.S. Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company; U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service; U.S. Forest 
Service; Vermont Department of Fish and Game; Vermont 
Institute of Natural Science; Virginia Coast Reserve of the 
Nature Conservancy; Virginia Commission of Game and Inland 
Fisheries and the White Mountain National Forest. 






